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a region called Svetadvipa, the white island or continent, identified by some with Alexandria or a Christian settlement in central Asia. The episode occurs in the Santiparvan1 of the Mahabharata and is introduced by the story of a royal sacrifice, at which most of the gods appeared in visible shape but Hari (Vishnu or Krishna) took his offerings unseen. The king and his priests were angry, but three sages called Ekata, Dvita and Trita, who are described as the miraculous offspring of Brahmlt, interposed explaining that none of those present were worthy to see Hari. They related how they had once desired to behold him in his own form and after protracted austerities repaired under divine guidance to an island called $vetadvipa on the northern shores of the Sea of Milk2. It was inhabited by beings white and shining like the moon who followed the rules of the Pancar&tra, took no food and were continually engaged in silent prayer. So great was the effulgence that at first the visitors were blinded. It was only after another century of penance th&t they began to have hopes of beholding the deity. Then there suddenly arose a great light. The inhabitants of the island ran towards it with joined hands and, as if they were making an offering, cried, "Victory to thee, 0 thou of the lotus eyes, reverence to thee, producer of all things: reverence to thee,
1 Section 337. A journey to Svetadvipa is also related in the Kath&sarit sagara, iiv.
2 The most accessible statement of the geographical fancies here referred to is in Vishnu Purana, Book n, chap. rv. The Sea of Milk is the sixth of the seven con. centric seas which surround Jambudvipa and Mt Meru. It divides the sixth of the concentric continents or Sakadvipa from the seventh or Fushkara-dvipa. The inhabitants of Sakadvipa worship Vishnu as the Sun and have this much reality that at any rate, according to the Vishnu and Bhavishya Puranas, they are clearly Iranian Sun-worshippers whose priests are called Magas or Mrigas. Pushkara-dvipa is a terrestrial paradise: the inhabitants live a thousand years, are of the same nature as the gods and free from sorrow and sin. "The three Vedas, the Puranas, Ethics and Polity are unknown*' among them and "there are no distinctions of caste or order: there are no fixed institutes.'* The turn of fancy which located tfng non-Brahmanic Utopia in the north seems akin to that which led the Greeks to talk of Hyperboreans. Fairly early in the history of India it must have been discovered that the western, southern, and eastern coasts were washed by the sea so that the earthly paradise was naturally placed in the north.   Thus we hear of an abode of the blessed called the country of the holy Uttara Kurus or northern Kurus. Here nothing can be perceived with human senses (Mahabh. Sabha, 1045), and it is mentioned in the same breath as Heaven and the eity of Indra (ib. Anusas. 2841).
It is not quite clear (neither is it of much moment), whether the Mah&bharata intends by Svetadvipa one of these concentric world divisions or a separate island. The Kurma and Padma Puranas also mention it as the shining abode of Vishnu and his saintly servants.